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It has been remarked that Africa commences at the Pyrenees, 
perhaps the most effective mountain barrier in Europe, and a far more 
effective barrier than the Straits of Gibraltar. Certain it is that much 
of Spain resembles northern Africa more than it resembles France. 
The climate is north African, as is the architecture. For centuries 
the political relations between Spain and north Africa have been close. | 
Spain was the stronghold of the Moorish civilization for several | 
hundred years. In respect to vegetation and landscape also, Spain re- 
sembles north Africa. Both have wide spread plateaus with few | 
streams, and possess a desert aspect. il 

Five-sixths of Spain is a plateau averaging nearly 2500 feet in | 
height. Upon this plateau there are many wide interior basins called | 
bolsons. These basins lie between almost barren mountain ranges of | | 
which Spain has scores. Indeed few localities are not within sight of | 
one or more ranges. The mountains are very rugged, but long gentle 
slopes called bajadas extend for miles from their base. These gentle 
slopes lead to stream valleys or to lake beds called playas. Upon the 
bajadas stretch fields or pastures which during most of the year look | 
too dry to yield even a small crop of wheat or grass. Here and there, 
orchards of dwarfed, gnarled olive trees only slightly reduce the im- | 
pression of almost hopeless aridity. Hvery few miles is a drab village 
of adobe brick, usually on a low elevation. Towering above the low, 
commonly flat-roofed houses of all but the smallest villages is the 
cathedral, which is usually quite picturesque from a distance. Be- ts 
tween the villages there are almost no houses nor roads nor even fences. | 


THE GREAT REGIONS OF IBERIA 


The great interior of Spain with its scant rainfall of from eight to 
twelve inches per year, almost all of which falls in the cool winter 
season, is everywhere quite similar except for the contrast between 
mountain, plain, and the little strips of irrigated land along the flood 
plains of the few rivers. However, several other types of landscape 
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occur in Iberia. They are: (1) The eastern coastal strip along the 
Mediterranean with irrigated deltas and flood-plains, such as those of 
Catalonia and Valencia. The flood-plains of the Ebro, one of Spain’s 
two large rivers, extends this province inland a hundred miles and 
affords one of the best routes to ascend onto the steep-sided plateau. 
(2) Southern Spain or Andalusia, with its wide river valleys such as 
that of the Quadalquivir, and with narrow coastal plains. This sec- 
tion is especially accessible from Africa and was the last European 
stronghold of the Moors. Granada, Seville, Malaga and Cadiz are 
famous cities in this section. No other part of Europe has warmer 
winters. As the summers are hot in this part of Spain the crops in- 
clude oranges, lemons, sugar cane, bananas, cotton and other sub- 
tropical crops. Even the date palm ripens its fruit locally in the 


Fic. 1. Looking across San Pedro de Premia showing fields, olive trees, a 
distant village and dry bajada beyond. 


province, the only part of Europe where it will do so. (3) Humid 
Iberia, the northern slopes and the western end of the Cantabrian 
Mountains, in northern Spain and Portugal. This small section re- 
ceives an abundance of rainfall, indeed locally as much as sixty inches 
a year. Irrigation is unnecessary, and the slopes are green thruout the 
year, in sharp contrast to the somber colors which usually prevail else- 
where. Corn is the chief crop. It thrives because considerable rain 
is received in summer. No other portion of Europe has so large a 
proportion of its area in corn as northwestern Portugal and adjacent 
Galicia. The population is comparatively dense in this favored region. 
(4) A fourth geographic type is made up of the numerous mountain 
ranges. They are rugged and almost barren, but are important for 
their mineral wealth, for the precious tho small supplies of water which 
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they furnish for irrigation and water-power, and as barriers to travel 
from place to place. The only ranges which are extensively forested 
are those along the north coast, and part of the Pyrenees. A few, such 
as the Sierra Nevada and the Pyrenees are partly snow-capped. Most 
of the ranges extend roughly east and west, and tend powerfully to 
break up the country into separate units. (5) Portugal, altho not 
radically different from adjacent parts of Spain, might also be consid- 
ered as a separate region for it has more rainfall than most of Spain 
(thirty inches on the average), and has somewhat less marked sea- 
sonal contrasts of temperature (July 70°F., Jan. about 48°F., in 


Fic. 2. A group of “cowboys” at a Spanish “round up.” Notice the scanty 
vegetation and the scrawny cattle, also the blankets carried over 
the shoulders of the men. 


contrast with July 76°F., and Jan. 40°F. at Madrid). Portugal also 
slopes mostly in one direction, towards the west, while Spain slopes 
partly west, partly south, partly east and partly north. The moun- 
tainous northern part of Portugal, however, resembles northwestern 
Spain more than it does the southern or lowland part of Portugal, 
which in turn resembles southern Spain. (6) The great interior portion 


of Spain or the “mesata’’ already mentioned, may be included here 
to make the list complete. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF AGRICULTURE IN IBERA 


The twenty-five million people of Ibera (almost 100 per square 
mile) are mostly engaged in grazing and agriculture. Upon the 
plateau or mesata little water is available for irrigation and hence 
most of the crops are grown by dry-farming methods. Many of the 
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fields lay fallow every other year to permit a sufficient supply of 
moisture to accumulate to yield a small crop of wheat, barley, and chick 
peas, the following year. In respect to wheat, all of which is of the 


winter variety, Spain ranks fifth among the European nations in ~ 


acreage (ten millions), and in total yield (125 million bushels), and 
fourth in yield per acre (12.8 bu.). Nevertheless much wheat is im- 
ported, chiefly from Russia to Barcelona (one-fifth as much as is grown). 
Barley is relatively important also, one-tenth of the cropped land be- 
ing sown to it. Only Russia and the former Austria-Hungary have a 
larger proportion. However the yield per acre is small, fifteen bushels, 
in contrast with thirty-five bushels in Germany. 

Many sheep are raised, about fifteen million. Indeed Spain has 
more sheep in proportion to the population than any other European 
country except Turkey, tho in proportion to area it ranks below Britain 
and Italy, as well as below the Balkan States, which have four times 
as many. Spain has long been famous for its Merino wool. The cold 
nights characteristic of the dry plateau and of the drier portion of the 
lowland as well, have encouraged the production of a heavy fleece on 
the sheep and the use of woolen clothing and-blankets by the people. 
Blankets are often worn over the shoulders by the farmers going be- 
tween the villages and the distant fields in the early morning and late 
evenings, as well as by the shepherds. 

Next to sheep the donkey and mule are the most important 
domestic animals. Spain has nearly two million, or one to each ten 
people, or about nine per square mile. Turkey is the only nation which 
has more asses. Some fine strains are reared and exported to the 
United States and elsewhere for breeding purposes. The distribution 
of asses and mules is fairly uniform over the peninsula. The drier re- 
gions, where little else can be grown, still can raise donkeys. 

There are few horses in Iberia. Cattle are relatively scarce also, 
except in the humid portion of Spain and in Portugal. Two-thirds 
of the area of Iberia has only about one million or about seven per 
square mile. The United Kingdom averages 100 per square mile and 
the Netherlands, Belgium, and Denmark each about 165 per square 
mile, or nearly twenty-five times as many as are found in most of Iberia. 
Swine likewise are mostly confined to Portugal and westernmost Spain, 
the more humid portion where corn is grown. About three-fourths of 
the peninsula has only about seven swine per square mile, while Ger- 
many has 160 and several neighboring countries each about 125. 

_ Rye also is chiefly produced in northwestern Spain. Enough is 
grown there to give Spain fourth place among the nations of the world. 
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This same northwestern portion likewise produces most of Spain’s 
few potatoes. The dry summers of most of Spain are highly unfavor- 
able to potatoes, and doubtless are responsible for the fact that Spain 
produces fewer potatoes in proportion to area than any other part of 
Europe except the Balkan peninsula and the subpolar section of the 
continent. Apples are yet another crop largely confined to the north- 


ern and western slopes of the Cantabrian Mountains. The production 
in this favored strip is. 


rather heavy. Peaches, 
on the other hand, are 
most abundantly 
grown in the Mediter- 
ranean section tho 
some are_ produced 
upon the mesata by 
irrigation. Sugar beets 
likewise are grown by 
irrigation and almost 
none are reported from 
the more humid sec- 
tion of Iberia. Spain pig. 3. An imposing corner in Madrid, a city of con- 
formerly depended siderable grandeur. : 
upon Cuba and other American possessions for sugar, but at the close 
of the Spanish-American War, began raising sugar beets. Enough 
sugar is obtained from beets to make importation unnecessary. 
Another crop which is grown by irrigation, and is lacking in the 
humid section is oats. In the United States large quantities of oats 
are grown in the corn belt. Hence it is interesting to note that in 
Iberia almost none are grown in the corn belt. 
EspEcIALLY NOTABLE CROPS 

The three crops for which Spain is especially noted are grapes, 
lives, and oranges. None of these are grown in the humid northern 
portion. The heaviest production of grapes is near Barcelona, of 
citrus fruits near Valencia, and of olives near Seville, with a lesser 
important area north of Barcelona. Iberia has approximately as many 
acres of vineyards as has France or Italy. In percent of cropped land 
planted to vines, Portugal and Spain have about eight per cent which 
is greater than any other nation but Italy, which has fourteen per cent. 
As the yield of grapes per acre is relatively low, 2,000 pounds per acre, 
compared with 5,000 pounds in France, Iberia produces somewhat less 
than half as much as France. Grapes are grown very extensively 
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in all but the coolest northern coastal section. Many grow without 
irrigation upon terraced hillsides. 

In regard to olives, also, 
Spain with three and one-half 
million acres ranks next to 
Italy in acreage. However, in | 
this case it has a higher yield, 
and ranks first in production. 
It produces about two billion 
pounds of olives a year and 
makes about fifty-three mil- 

lion gallons of olive oil. Olives 
are grown quite extensively in 
a4 the southern half of Spain but 
only the two small areas near 

| Seville and Barcelona, already 
mentioned, have notably 
Be heavy production. Many of 


f old and some are several cen- 
@| turiesold and are very decrepid 
affairs. However, in recent 

years there has been much 

grafting of select varieties 
upon the ancient trunks. The 
small vigorous young shoots 


Fic. 4. Hauling wood from the hill down to a growing from short trunks 
village. Few wagons or carts are to be seen in 


Iberia, but the patient donkey carries all sorts of three or more feet in diameter 


loads on his back. give many orchards a strange 
appearance. In respect to 

citrus fruits, as with olives, Spain contains the area of most intense 
European production. Near Valencia something like 40,000 acres are 
planted to oranges, with a much smaller area in lemons. 

Another crop requiring special mention is cork. Portugal pro- 
_ duces about one-half of the world’s supply, and Spain nearly one- 
fourth. The southwestern and the northeastern parts of Spain are the 
Spanish sections which yield most. The cork is grown without ir- 
-rigation in most places as is the olive. 
MINERAL WEALTH 


Spain is fairly rich in mineral wealth, indeed it is sometimes said 
that few European nations are richer, altho this is an exaggeration. 
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Iron and coal are both well distributed but are little used at present. 
In recent years large quantities of high grade Bessemer ore (six to ten 
million tons a year, 1910- : 
1917) have been exported 

to Britain from the north- 
western mountains, mostly 
from Bilbao. Only France, 
with an export of ten mil- 
lion tons in 1913, exported 
more iron ore than Spain. 
The Spanish production in 
1913 was six per cent of the 
world’s total. Recently a 
little iron has been smelted 
at Bilbao, an average of 
400,000 tons for 1910-1916. 
Coal continues to be im- 
ported in large quantities 
from Britain altho several 
coal fields are now being 
slightly developed in Spain. 
In respect to reserves of 
coal Spain is placed in the 
fourth class by Grout,* 
while Italy, Scandinavia, 
‘and most of Africa and Fia. 5. A picturesque bridge over the Nargo in Spain 
South America are placed in the fifth or last class. The United States, 
Canada, and China make up Grout’s first class, Britain and Germany 
his second class, while most of the European countries fall into the 
third class. Spain produces an average of four and one-half million 
tons per year in the period 1911-13. In respect to the minor minerals, 
in 1913 Spain lead the nations of the world in the production of mer- 
cury (thirty-eight per cent of the 1913 total output), ranked third in 
the output of lead (eleven per cent), fourth in copper and fifth in 


manganese (one per cent). Smaller quantities of silver and zinc are 
likewise produced. 


MANUFACTURING 


Manufacturing is little developed in Iberia, altho a high protective 
tariff is the rule. However, cotton is extensively manufactured at 


* In the Mineral Resources of the World, edited by Spurr, 1921. 
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Barcelona and woollens to a lesser extent. The manufacture of iron 
and steel at Bilbao has already been mentioned. Bilbao likewise has 
ship-building yards. Much salt is procured by the evaporation of sea 
water near Cadiz. Corks and olive oil are manufactured at Seville, 
and some electrical machinery at Barcelona, the chief industrial city. 


CITIES AND PROBLEMS OF IBERIA 


The cities of Iberia having more than 100,000 people in 1918, ac- 
cording to official Spanish statistics are: , 


Of these ten cities all are seaports except Madrid and Murcia. The 
latter is only a short distance from the sea, on a river which is navigable 
that far for small boats. 


Fic. 6. Fighting bulls grazing in the more humid northwest part of Spain. 


Of the twenty cities of Iberia having a population of 40,000 or 
more, only Madrid, Granada and Valladolid are at an altitude greater 
than about 500 feet. Madrid is at 2100 feet and the others at 2200 and 
2300 respectively. 

The problems of Iberia are how to make the most of its resources, 
how to gain sufficient income so that sorely needed internal improve- 
ments may be completed and especially how to make its people more 
progressive, more productive, more like the people of the countries 
bordering the North Sea. 
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SomME ASSETS AND HANDICAPS 


Iberia’s assets are: its favorable location for world trade, the ready 
access of most of the cities to the ocean; its great mineral wealth; 
its vast expanse of fertile soil (more than forty million acres are classed 
as tillable); its attractive scenery and its large population of sturdy 
people. 

Iberia’s handicaps include: the great uncertainty of rainfall in 
most of the area; the extreme dryness of the air during the hot days; 
the large amount of dust towards the close of the long rainless summer; 
the cold nights; the difficulty of railroad construction from the coast up 
onto the steep-sided plateau, or across the numerous mountain ranges 
of the plateau. Spain has only about 9,000 miles of railroads and ranks 


Fic. 7. Terraced slopes above Campdevanol. These large buildings contain 
living apartments, not industrial plants. Terracing is quite general 
in Spain. 
twenty-seventh among the nations in ratio between railroads and pop- 
ulation and eighteenth in proportion to area. Belgium has ten times 
as many miles in proportion to area as has Spain. Another handicap 
is the conservatism of the people. A large majority do not read or 
write, do not know what is going on elsewhere and do not greatly care, 
and therefore do not take full advantage of inventions and discoveries 
made elsewhere. Most of the hauling, even of such bulky commodities 
as unthreshed grain, is done on the backs of donkeys. Roads are very 
scarce; the per capita mail of Spain is only one-fifth of that of France, 
and one-eighth that of the United Kingdom. Still another handicap 
is the vast estates, and consequent absentee landlordism. Furthermore 
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much of the best land is in the possession of the church and pays no 
taxes as a consequence. The common people are burdened with taxes. 


GREAT NEEDS 


Some of Iberia’s needs include: (1) Deep wells. Geologic con- 
ditions are favorable for them in many regions, and in many places 
flows might be obtained. Very few have been drilled to date. An 
abundance of deep wells would make possible the supplying of another 
great need, that of scattered farm houses instead of compact villages 
such as now prevail. An immense amount of time is wasted in going 
between the village home and the distant field, and the fields are not 
cared for as well as they would be if the people lived on the farm. Like- 
wise in such villages as those in Spain, life is less wholesome than life on 
farms. Furthermore if a dependable supply of water were obtainable 
from wells it would not be so necessary as now to drive all the sheep to 
the mountains in summer. (2) Irrigation. More would be made 
possible if there were wells, but much more land could be irrigated from 
imponded waters. At present there is almost no storage of waters in 
reservoirs. There are many sites where small reservoirs could ad- 
vantageously be built. (3) Dry farming. This has been practiced 
for centuries in Spain but the light tractor, so helpful in the extensive 
type of farming which is most successful in a climate as uncertain as 
that of Spain, has not been extensively introduced as yet. Tractors 
are becoming numerous in the more arid parts of western Italy. (4) 
Crop insurance. This would be very helpful in Spain, and if properly 
managed, it would give the poor peasants the assurance of at least the 
moderate return so necessary if people are to be encouraged to do good 
work. (5) Breaking up of the vast estates. Now many estates ex- 
tend for miles and some for scores of miles. They should be broken up. 


AN ANALYSIS OF STATE FINAL EXAMINATION 
QUESTIONS IN GEOGRAPHY 


PETER L. SPENCER AND C. A. GREGORY 
University of Oregon 

_ The authors made an analysis of the state examination questions 
in geography as one possible means of evaluating the content of geog- 
raphy as taught in the elementary schools. The supposition being that 
the questions asked in a large number of states would reveal what 
state departments of education consider the most important phases 
of geography. A letter was sent to the departments of education in the 
various states asking for copies of their geography questions used dur- 
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ing the last five years including the current year (1921). Forty- 
seven of the forty-eight departments responded. Questions for the 

seventh or eighth grade examinations in geography were prepared by 

twenty-three of them. Eight of these are east of the Mississippi 

River. 

More than one thousand questions were received for analysis. 
After eliminating those of a strictly local importance, such as bound 
your county, and those dealing with temporary war conditions, there 
were seven hundred ninety-eight questions for the purpose of the 
study. These questions were analyzed and tabulated according to 
continent, countries, questions dealing with physical geography, 
climate, products, etc. 


The distribution of the questions according to continents is given 
in Table I. 


TaBLeE I. 


North America 296 Asia 40 
Europe 115 Africa 30 
South America 53 Australia and Pacific Islands 21 


Tables II, III, and IV give a more specific analysis of the dis- 
tribution of questions as regards the countries in North America, 
Europe, and South America respectively and is indicative of the treat- 
ment as regards the other continents. 


Table II Table III Table IV 


North America........ ee 115 South America.......... 53 


Canada 


U. 8. possessions 
General 


Table V gives a still more specific analysis of the questions regard- 


ing a country and is indicative of the treatment of the various coun- 
tries. 


Table V 


Questions regarding products and industries.....................065 3 
2 


Location and boundary 
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A total of one hundred seventeen cities were called for either in 
questions or in such a manner as to require accurate information of 
them by the pupil in order to answer the questions. Only twenty-two 
cities were called for four or more times. Table VI gives these cities 


arranged in the order of their importance as shown by the frequency of 
their calls. 


Table VI 


New York Duluth Manila 
Chicago Liverpool-Manchester Galveston 
San Francisco St. Louis Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Paris Washington 
Minneapolis Rio de Janeiro Hong Kong 
New Orleans Buenos Aires Seattle-Tacoma 
London Rome Baltimore 
Detroit 


Fifty-nine terms were given requiring definitions. Thirty-four of 
these were asked for but once and are of little consequence. The 
following terms were called for four or more times: latitude, longi- 
tude, peninsula, cape, strait, import, island, and isthmus. 

Questions were asked concerning forty-five products. Those of 
greatest frequency are given in Table VII. 


Table VII 


Wheat Gold 
Cotton Wool 
Iron Copper 
Coal Sugar 
Lumber Rice 


By far the greater number of the questions were of a purely memory 
type, and so far as we were able to judge, there was no general attempt 
to cover the field of geography adequately either in a single set of ques- 
tions or in a series of sets given by the departments at different times. 

The figures given above showing the distribution of questions by 
continents are not far from the proportions that Dr. Bagley reports 
in the Fourteenth Yearbook, but they represent the conditions for the 
entire country and give no true idea of the individual examination. 
These are not infrequently based upon one continent, or on one par- 
ticular part of the entire field of geography. 

Below are given some sets of examination questions which show how 
widely varied are the requirements and how inadequate an idea one 
gets of the pupil’s knowledge even from the best of such examinations, 
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Ser I 
. State the effects of the earth’s revolution and the cause of the Zones. 
. Tell of the Gulf Stream. 
. Tell how the world war has affected the map of Europe. 
. Tell of the mineral products of this state. 
. Draw a map of (naming the state) placing the six largest cities and rivers, and the 
chief products. 
Ser II 
The following list contains the names of some very important but high-priced articles 
of food and clothing: sugar, flour, meat, shoes, woolen goods, cotton. 
1-4 Draw a neat outline map of the United States on which you show by small circles 
the location of the principal sections for the production of the articles named above. 
5-8 Select from the list one article of food and one of clothing and write as fully as you 


can about the production of each. (You should tell about the production of the raw material 
and the manufactured article.) 


Ser III 

Answer question 1 and any other nine questions. (10 points each) 

1. (a) Draw an outline map of the United States. (b) Indicate on this map: (1) ‘the 
Great Lakes, (2) the Mississippi River with its two largest tributaries, (3) the Allegheny, 
Rocky, Sierra Nevada, and Coast Range Mountains, (4) the cities of New York, Washing- 
ton, Chicago, and San Francisco, (5) the cotton growing region. 

2. (a) Which are the ‘‘A, B, C” countries of South America and how do they rank in 
comparison with the other countries in that grand division? (b) Name the capitals of 
these countries and give one other important fact about each capital. 

3. Do you have an opportunity to see the National Geographic Magazine? If so, give 
four important facts which you learned from this magazine in regard to the Chinese Re- 
public. 

4. Locate five of the following and give an important fact in regard to each: Armenia, 
Maderia, Huron, Luzon, Gobi, Magellan, Shasta, India, Yosemite, Yucatan. 

5. Write briefly on latitude and longitude, indicating either by diagram or in words: 
(a) the meaning of each, (b) the unit of measure used, (c) the people who make practical 
use of this kind of measurement, (d) location of places that have no latitude, (e) that have 
no longitude. 

6. Explain the cause of rainfall and show how it is affected by latitude, distance from 
the ocean, prevailing winds, and high mountair:. 

7. Illustrate the truth of what you have said in answering the preceding question by 
giving facts on the rainfall of the Amazon Valley, the western slope of the Andes, The 
British Isles, and Central Russia. 

8. Name in order, beginning with Maine, the states of the United States that border 
on Canada, including those bordering on the Great Lakes. 

9. Select five products from the following list and name the country or region that is 
the world’s chief source of supply of each: raw wool, cotton, beef, raw sugar, hides, yellow 
pine lumber, furs, wheat, flax, iron ore. 

10. Give the names of five of the following: the largest of the Great Lakes, the oldest 
country in Africa, the highest mountain system in the world, the greatest shoe manufactur- 
ing region in the world, the largest university in the world, the most artistic people in the 
world, the most important river of Russia, the most sacred city of the world, the country 
in Europe that has the oldest civilization, the country in Europe that was the first to learn 
how to govern well. 

11. Select four countries of Europe whose boundaries have been changed by the World 
War and give what seems to you to be the most important result in the case of each country. 

12. Describe five of the following rivers by telling where each rises, in what general 
direction it flows, whether or not it is navigable for steamers and into what body of water it 
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empties: (a) the St. Lawrence, (b) the Rio dela Plata, (c) the Nile, (d) the Rhine, (e) the 
Euphrates, (f) the Amur, (g) the Susquehanna, (h) the Yenisei, (i) Yukon. 

13. In India and China famines extending over considerable areas and involving 
millions of population are not uncommon, whereas in normal times such a thing never oc- 
curs either in Europe or in America. Discuss this fact, touching on four important reasons. 

14. Explain the cause of the change of seasons, pointing out three distinct facts that 
enter into it. 

15. 15. Draw an outline map of (naming the state) indicating on it: (a) (naming a 
city), (b) (same), (c) (same), (d) (same), (e) (same), (f) the zinc mines, (g) the most 
densely populated section, (h) the most sparsely populated section, (i) the canal, 
(j) the main line of the railroad. 

16. Write briefly on the effect upon (this state) of the nearness to it of the two great 
cities of and 

17. Which do you consider the most important occupation in (this state) from the 
standpoint of the number of people engaged in it and the amount of wealth created by it— 
transportation, trade, industry, or farming? Give facts to prove your answer. 


The time allowed for taking these examinations varies from forty 
minutes to three hours. The number of questions varied from five to 
seventeen. The information called for varied from a knowledge of 
nine points in one examination to a knowledge of one hundred four- 
teen points in another. The practice of giving an optional choice of 
questions appeared more frequently than the no-choice examination. 

This type of examination does not give an adequate measure of the 
pupil’s knowledge of geography. As much as fifty per cent of many of 
the sets of questions were purely local questions, and entire examina- 
tions were sometimes based upon one continent, giving a very crude 
measure of the pupil’s knowledge of that continent and no idea what- 
ever of his knowledge of the remainder of the world. 

It is evident, after studying these examinations, that state examina- 
tions as now conducted, are not giving us the information we need 
about the pupil’s grasp of the subject. We must find a better method 
and have a more uniform type of examination thruout the country. 
This would be one way to improve the teaching of geography. 

There are some geography tests now in use that are based upon 
sound pedagogical principles and are sufficiently comprehensive to 
furnish an adequate idea of the pupil’s knowledge of the entire field of 
geography as it is taught in the elementary schools. These tests should 
be used in place of the present type of state examination thus giving us 
comparable results, at the same time that we actually measure the 
pupil’s knowledge. 
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THE GEOGRAPHIC SETTING OF THE 
TACNA-ARICA DISPUTE 


PRESTON E. JAMES 
Clark University 


In the last eight years the world has become accustomed to shifting 
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There is one recent shift of boundaries in the western hemisphere 
which is not only interesting at this time because of the negotiations 
recently concluded in Washington, but also because it illustrates this 
principle of political growth very distinctly. This shift took place 
in the war between Chile, Peru and Bolivia. The question has been 
treated by many writers from all sides, but usually with such personal 
bias as completely to obscure the facts and issues. This paper will 
not enter into this discussion of the historical and political points 
involved, but will confine itself strictly to the geography.! 

The area in question comprises the three northern provinces of 
Chile: namely, Tacna, Tarapaca, and Antofagasta (Fig. 1.). These 
three provinces are 72,096 square miles in area, and supported in 1919 
about eight persons or less per square mile. Like the rest of Chile, 
they occupy roughly the area between the westernmost range of the 
Andes and the Pacific coast, and are, therefore, distinctly peripheral 
in location. The most striking physical characteristic of the area is 
its aridity, which is as complete as in any desert in the world. Because 
of the absence of rain, vegetation is altogether lacking, excepting along 
the bed of a stream, or where irrigation has been practised. And 
again because of the lack of rainfall, the desert floor is underlain by 
rich deposits of sodium nitrate. This nitrate is the only workable 
deposit in the world, and until the development of atmospheric nitrate, 
the owner held a virtual monopoly on the supply of nitrate and by- 
products. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY 


There are three physiographic regions running parallel with the 
coast, the dominant one, of course, being the Andes Mountains. There 
is a coast range, and lying between it and the Andes, a longitudinal 
valley. 

The coast range is not continuous, as often supposed, but is, rather, 
a series of coast ranges, interrupted by sections where there is a 
relatively gentle slope from the Andean foothills thru the longitudinal 
valley to the sea. In southern Chile these ranges are represented by 
islands, but further north, where elevation and not depression is the 
dominant movement, the ranges rise in steep escarpments from the 
sea. In northern Chile the coast range reaches its greatest develop- 
ment in the provinces of Antofagasta and Tarapaca. It breaks down 

to the north, ending in the famous Morro at Arica, on which the 


1 For a resumé of the history of this dispute see, Edwin M. Borchard, The Question 
of the Pacific. Washington, 1920. 
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Peruvian army was defeated in the Chilean war. Between Tacna and 
Arica, the land descends from the mountains to the sea in a series of 
low marine terraces (Fig. 2). 

The coast ranges are composed of geologically ancient rocks, and 
are of the type described as old and worn down. The imposing escarp- 
ment which they present behind Iquique and Antofagasta is due to 
the large amount of uplift along the coast—a fact attested by the well 
developed marine terraces well up the slope. The eastern side is far 
more gentle. One would not guess the magnitude of the western 
escarpment as he views the subdued relief on the eastern side. 

Nowhere on the coast are there any harbors. The ships anchor | 
well off shore, and discharge their cargoes and passengers in lighters 
and small boats. Nor is it possible for ships to approach closely 


i 


Fig. 2. Marine terraces on the road between Arica and Tacna, Chile. This is 
one of the few areas in the world where vegetation is entirely lacking. 


enough to the shore for the utilization of any modern loading devices 
such as are in use in other parts of the world, and which might other- 
wise be used for the loading of the nitrate. 

Several factors, therefore, combine to render the hinterland 
difficult of access from the sea. The longitudinal valley lies hidden 
for the most part behind the coast range, and in it is contained the 
mineral wealth of the region. 

The longitudinal valley is a continuation northward of the Central 
Valley of Chile. It is interrupted in places by spurs from the Andes, 
and so is divided into several separate units. Furthermore, as pre- 
viously mentioned, it breaks thru the coast range to the sea at several 
points. In the region under discussion, there is only one break in the 
coast range, namely at Arica, and the valley lies generally behind a 
steep escarpment and at an elevation of from 2,000 to 6,000 feet. Thus 
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Tacna is the most naturally accessible province in the area, which 
advantage, as we shall see, is offset by its apparently complete lack of 
workable nitrate deposits. 

This valley is structural in origin: that is, it is due to crustal 
warping, not to river cutting. Its few larger rivers rise in the Andes, 
and flow at right angles across the valley of the coast range to the sea, 
while many smaller ones dry up on the huge alluvial fans which every- 
where clog the lower Andean slopes. 

In this region, moreover, the arid cycle is in process. At the 
present time there is a series of disconnected basins arranged in a line 
north and south along the borders between the young rugged Andes 
and the old, worn down coast ranges. This lack of connection between 
the basins characterizes the youth of such a cycle. Furthermore, 
great quantities of gravel are being washed slowly into these basins. 
The fans are of immense size, of gently rounded contour, and low 
gradient, and on their slopes may be seen the winding channels of 
streams which are filled only by the rare cloud bursts. As the base 
of the mountains is approached this gravel mantle becomes very 
thin, and in many places the bed rock is exposed by wind action, 
or is left thinly covered by angular, stony waste. 

The basins, or low points in the longitudinal valley are on its 
western side, close to the coast range, since they have been pushed 
thither by the encroaching gravel fans. The floors of these basins 
are nearly flat, and it is here that the salars, or salt lakes, are found, 
around which are the valuable nitrate beds. 

The nitrate, or Caliche, is found in a distinct layer, averaging 
about a foot in thickness, and lying at a depth of from six to ten feet. 
It is best developed around the salars, or salt lakes, and tends to 
deteriorate as the distance from the salars is increased.’ It is found in 
workable quantities in five distinct fields separated by areas of less 
productivity, or altogether barren. These fields are known as the 
Tarapaca, Tocopilla, Antofagasta, Aguas Blancas, and Taltal districts, 
and all are included in the provinces of Tarapaca and Antofagasta. 

The mining of this Caliche has resulted in the introduction of a 
considerable laboring population in a region altogether barren of 
natural vegetable or animal life (Fig. 3). The oficinas are supplied 
with water by pipe lines from the mountains, and all the food must be 


2 W. M. Davis, The Geographic Cycle in an Arid Climate. Jour. of Geol., pp. 381-407, 
1905. 
‘ ’ For a discussion of the possible modes of origin see B. L. Miller and J. T. Singewald. 
The Genesis of the Chilean Nitrate Deposits. Econ. Geol., Vol. 11 (1916), pp. 103-114. 
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imported either from the coast by way of the transverse railroads, or 
from the south over the longitudinal railway which follows the valley 
to the agriculturally productive areas of central Chile. Building 
material—excepting the adobe—must also be imported. Here we 
have an interesting example of cities and towns, especially those on 
the coast, which are based on the exploitation of a mineral resource. 
The coast towns are modern, with paved streets, statues, parks, 
theatres, and well constructed buildings. They are apparently as 
permanent as any city could be (Fig. 4). Yet we may look forward to 
the time when the nitrate will have been worked out, and these towns 
will no longer have a reason for being. 


Fig. 3. A nitrate oficina in the Atacama Desert. Water must be piped in 
and food and building material brought from elsewhere. 


The Andes, themselves, are composed here of a chain of volcanic 
peaks, recently active, and many with fumeroles still steaming on 
their sides. Among the mountains are a number of basins in which 
lakes or salars have been held. It is from these salars—notably from 
that of Ascotan—that the world derives the greater part of its supply 
of borax. The mountain peaks rise to 18,000 or 19,000 feet, and the 
pass used by the Antofagasta-Bolivia railroad to gain the Bolivian 
plateau beyond reaches an elevation of 13,000 feet. This huge barrier, 
together with the expanse of the barren Bolivian plateau, serves to 
keep ‘Bolivia at arm’s length from the coast area, leaving Peru and 
Chile to struggle for the final conquest. Beside the borax, there is a 
considerable supply of copper and other minerals in this region, 
chiefly mined in the vicinity of the railroad because of the dif- 
ficulties of transportation at any distance from it. : 
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The mineral resources of northern Chile are limited almost wholly 
to the provinces of Tarapaca and Antofagasta. The province of 
Tacna has only a few deposits of sulphur on the sides of the volcanoes, 
and as yet no workable deposits of nitrate have been discovered there. 


Fig. 4. The Chilean port of Iquique. When the nitrate is no longer exported 
this town will probably be largely abandoned. 


Fig. 5. A street in Taena, Chile. Notice the cobble-stones used for pavement. 
They were gathered from the gravel in the marine terraces shown in Fig. 2. 


The presence of a permanent water supply makes irrigation and agri- 
culture possible along the mountain piedmont at Tacna (Fig. 5), and 
-this is the only place in the area where a considerable amount of 
‘agriculture can be carried on. 
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CLIMATE 


The coastal desert of Peru and Chile is one of the few places on 
earth where there is a complete absence of vegetation. Ball says: 
‘Here at last I found what I had often heard of, but in whose existence 
I had almost ceased to believe—a land absolutely without trace of 
vegetable life. . . . Not only was there no green thing; not even a 
speck of lichen could I detect, tho I looked at the rock thru a lens.’” 
This desert condition extends along the west coast of South America 
from northern Peru to central Chile, merging at either end thru the 
semi-desert to regions of heavier rainfall. The Andes mountains 
bordering the desert receive a relatively heavy rainfall on their eastern 
slopes, which particularly in summer, spills over to the desert side. 
In the longitudinal valley, excepting for a few light showers occurring 
at intervals of many years, the only source of moisture from the air 
is the heavy dew which forms as a result of the intense radiation from 
the desert on cloudless nights. As a result of this rainless condition, 
the soluble minerals in the soil, so valuable for plant food, have not 
been carried away, and whenever moisture does touch the desert floor 
there is a rapid and luxuriant growth of vegetation. Around the water 
tanks and pipe lines wherever a leak permits the escape of some of the 
precious liquid, there is a heavy growth of grass, and only a permanent 
supply of water is needed to transfer the barren ground to a garden. 

During the glacial period there was a heavier rainfall in this region 
than exists at present. At that time lakes existed on the Bolivian 
plateau, where only salty marshes are now left, and in the longitudinal 
valley, on the eastern or valley side of the coast ranges, there are well 
marked shore lines. Since no valleys have been cut thru these shore 
lines, it follows that they were not exposed until the rainfall had 
reached approximately its present condition. There are also, various 
theories to account for the stratification of the nitrate beds, but if this 
stratification is the result of the leaching of the upper soil layers, and 
the accumulation of the soluble salts in the lower layers, this would 
require a heavier rainfall than exists there at present. This process 
is active in other parts of the world in the formation of soil horizons, 
particularly in regions bordering on aridity, and might possibly account 
for the present stratification. 

The desert skies are generally clear—so clear that astronomical 
observatories find conditions excellently suited for their work there, 
particularly at Arequipa and Calama. But along the seaward side of 


‘J. Ball, Notes of a Naturalist in South America. pp. 128-129, London, 1887. 
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the coast range there is usually a well developed cumulo-stratus cloud, 
lying at an elevation of 2,000 feet, and extending for some miles off 
shore. This coastal cloud is best developed in winter, altho even in 
summer it is seldom entirely absent. In spite of this constant threat of 
rain, the coast is extremely arid. 

The conditions which combine to produce this rainless coast are 
many, and a detailed discussion of them would be impossible here.® 
They may be briefly summarized, however, as follows: 

(1) Along the west coast there is a cold current, flowing northward, 
known as the Humbolt Current. The cold water of this current chills 
the air, and so reduces its moisture-carrying capacity. Thus the winds 
that blow on shore are carrying less water vapor than similar winds off 
a warm sea. The current also has the effect of lowering the tempera- 
tures on the immediate coast to a marked degree—at Lima, 4.6°F. 
below the average for that latitude—and in places the temperature 
actually becomes higher as one ascends the coast range instead of 
less, as would normally be the case. An example of this is found 
in the two Chilean towns of Copiapo and Caldera, its seaport. Copiapo 
is 1,300 feet above Caldera, but has the same mean annual tempera- 
ture (59°F). 

(2) The complexity of the Andean topography results in a system 
of local winds, often blowing in directions opposite that of the pre- 
vailing winds of that zone (S. E. Trades). The trades probably do 
not reach over the easternmost range of the Andes to the Bolivian 
plateau, so that the prevailing winds along the coast are from the south 
or southwest, being a portion of those circulating about the south 
Pacific high pressure area. These winds are on shore, and, because of 
the topography, are forced to rise. Furthermore, there are local 
diurnal sea breezes which reach over the coast ranges and even as far 
as the Andean slopes. These winds from the sea are chilled by the 
Humbolt Current, and so begin their adiabatic cooling with a much 
smaller moisture content than would be the case if the sea were at the 
normal temperature for that latitude. So delicate is the balance of 
conditions at the present time, that these rising winds form only a 
cloud, and seldom yield more than a few scattered drops of rain. 

Since the on-shore winds are most developed in winter, the coastal 
cloud reaches its maximum development also in that season, There- 
fore, the winds which reach the longitudinal valley in winter have 
lost more moisture than those which reach it in summer. This fact, 


5 Isaiah Bowman, Andes of Southern Peru. p. 125, New York, 1916. 
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together with the increase of convection under the high sun, results 
in a maximum rainfall in summer (December to February) on the 
inland side of the coast range, and the confinement of the region of 
winter rains to the immediate coast. 

The total rainfall received is very small, a fact which is indicated 
by the mean annual rainfall for Iquique of 0.19’, and for Antofagasta 


of 0.23”. The mean annual temperatures for those two ports are 
between 64°F. and 65°F. 


Tue Disputep AREA 


The disputed area, therefore, lies in a region where accessibility 
from the sea is difficult, and where the sea itself is remoie from the 
world’s markets. It lies, furthermore, in a desert where no vegeta- 
tion can survive away from the streanis, and where the water supply 
from the surrounding mountains is insufficient for extensive irriga- 
tion, excepting along the mountain piedmont in Tacna. But it contains 
a unique natural resource, for which there has been, and is, sufficient 
demand to bring great financial return to the owner. Previous to the 
discovery of the nitrate in the desert country, the northern boundary 
of Chile had not been definitely defined, but was understood to lie in 
the Atacama desert about latitude 27°S. Bolivia owned the province 
and seaport of Antofagasta, and Peru held the provinces of Tarapaca, 
and Taena. (The latter province was divided by Peru into Tacna, 
Arica, and Tarata.) The discovery of the nitrate set the stage for a 
conflict of the sort mentioned at the beginning of this paper. In the 
desert where all food must be brought in by sea, because of its own 
barrenness and because other fertile areas on the continent are sepa- 
rated from it by the huge barrier of the Andes, the control belongs 
with the power that controls the sea. In the war with Peru and 
Bolivia, Chile was victorious because it gained this control. 

The result of this war was the permanent occupation of Bolivia’s 
detached bit of sea coast, and of the Peruvian province of Tarapaca. 
Chile also took the province of Tacna as far north as the River Sama, 
agreeing to hold a plebiscite in ten years for a final settlement. The 
recent negotiations in Washington have dealt solely with this northern 
province, and the matter of a plebiscite is left to the United States as 
arbitrator. 

Since no nitrate is found in Taena, the reason for Chile’s occupa- 
tion of it must be in some other cause. It will be remembered that in 
Tacna there is an oasis, so to speak, on the desert coast. Here is the 
one place, near the nitrate fields, where an invading army might be 
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fed in spite of the presence of a superior fleet on the sea. For military 
reasons Chile held Tacna, fearing that a rejuvenated Peru might strive 
to regain its lost provinces from this conveniently situated base. 

While there are many just claims concerning the illegality of Chile’s 
sovereignty over this area, the conquest of these lands, rich in natural 
resources, was an expectable result of the geographic conditions. 
Wherever rich resources lie close to the borders of a powerful state, 
but are in the hands of a weaker state, the usual result is the conquest 
of that region, whether by peaceful and legitimate means, or by war. 
History abounds with examples of this. On the other hand, it is the 
hope of optimists today, that the American countries particularly 
will lead in setting the world a new example. It seems certain that 
conquest of the weak by the strong will never cease. But the conquest 
may be directed in legitimate and peaceful ways, with a just compensa- 
tion for the weak, and the result will be of immeasurable advantage to 
the peace and prosperity of the world. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF GEOGRAPHIC REGIONS 


HELEN M. STRONG 
University of Missouri 


THE PROBLEM 


A brief study of the southeast quadrant of North America will 
be made in order to discover the significance of geographic regions. 
The majority of the people of North America live in the southeast 
quadrant, which includes the St. Lawrence lowland of Canada and that 
portion of the United States east of the 100th meridian. Less than 
one-fourth of the area of the continent has acquired nine-tenths of the 
people. What are-the fundamental conditions which have caused this 
unequal distribution of population? This region manifestly does not 
lie within political limits. Since it comprises forests and prairies, 
plains and mountains, it is not limited to a natural region. The 
question arises as to whether this land with its aggregation of popula- 
tion may not comprise a geographic region of the first order. If so, 
why may it be classed as a geographic region, and what is its signifi- 
cance? 


MEANING OF THE TERM “GEOGRAPHIC REGION”’ 


Before accumulating evidence, a brief consideration of the term 
* “Geographic Region” may be helpful. A geographic region is an area 
in which there is a well-defined human response to the physical 
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environment. This response is expressed in unity of human interests 
or activities within the territory, and in the differentiation of these 
from surrounding areas. The human interests or activities may be 
simple or complex. Agriculture, mining, manufacturing, commerce, 
forestry, or fishing may be the dominant or even the exclusive economic 
pursuit, or some of these may combine to form the human complex. 
Further, the responses may be social and political, and the social 
fabric of a most interesting pattern. 


THE SOUTHEAST QUADRANT OF NoRTH AMERICA 


The human activities of an economic nature within this region of 
denser population in North America are highly diversified. The south- 
ern portion produces two-thirds of the world’s supply of raw cotton. 
The northern part contains three-fifths of the population of the United 
States and six-sevenths of the people in Canada. According to value, 
three-fourths of the American farm crops and ninety per cent of the 
manufactured products come from this same section, while for Canada 
it includes more than half the value of farm crops and six-sevenths 
of the returns from manufactured products. Also, the bulk of the 
foreign commerce of the United States and Canada originates in this 
part of the continent.! 

These facts outline briefly the economic importance of the area. 
To the geographer they present a two-fold problem: (1) to analyze 
the physical environment, (2) to interpret the relation between the 
physical environment and these economic conditions. 

The outstanding physical environmental facters in the region 
center about surface of the land, soil, climate, mineral resources, the 
Great Lakes, a lowland route to the Atlantic, and location with 
reference (1) to fuel and raw materials, and (2) to domestic and 
European markets. 

The arable, fairly level lowlands of the continent, with the excep- 
tion of the Prairie Plains of Canada, the Great Valleys of California, 
Oregon, and Washington, and a few comparatively small areas in 
western United States and Mexico, are in this southeast quadrant. 
Here, too, are the largest areas of deep, fertile soil in the country. 
A rainfall of twenty inches or more is sufficient for humid agriculture, 
and a growing season ranging from eight months in the south to four 
months in the north permits raising of cotton and wheat in their 
appropriate localities. | 


1 Statistics based on United States Census for 1910, except for manufactures which are 
for 1914; Canada Yearbook, 1920. 
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Manufacturing is more or less well distributed thruout the territory, 
but the concentration in the northern part presents a problem for the 
geographer. The factories of this part of the region produce in value 
five-sixths of the goods manufactured in the United States and six- 
sevenths of those made in Canada. The Lake Superior district pro- 
duces five-sixths of the iron ore mined in this country, by far the 
larger share of this being from the Mesabi Range. States bordering 
on, or easily accessible from the Great Lakes mine four-fifths of the 
coal of the country. Pennsylvania, Illinois, West Virginia, and Ohio 
are the chief producers. 

The waterway thru the Great Lakes connects the iron and coal 
fields. Since coal is too bulky in proportion to its value, to be brought 
to the iron, the ore is carried down the lakes to the coal. Conse- 
quently the iron and steel, and other manufacturing activities have 
developed in the triangular area from Chicago, to Cleveland, to Pitts- 
burgh. The factories of the Ontario Peninsula of Canada, including 
Toronto and Hamilton, are a part of the same region and dependent 
on the same mineral resources. 

The manufacturing activities of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
are based upon coal from these provinces and iron from the Wabana 
mines of Newfoundland. The Boston-Baltimore zone is the great 
seaboard manufacturing district of the southeastern quadrant of the 
continent. Its fuel supply comes chiefly from Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
and West Virginia, tho some ‘reaches Boston from the Sydney district 
of Cape Breton. This Boston-Baltimore zone is the territory of large 
power demands covered in the recent United States Geological Survey 
report on “the Super-power Zone.”’ 

Iron ore for the steel industries located here comes chiefly from 
Cuba and Chile. The textile mills obtain cotton from the South, wool 
from Australia, Argentina, and South Africa; hides for the leather 
industry come from the same regions as wool, and also from India. 

The location of this portion of the eastern seaboard at the place 
where the North Atlantic trade route connects with the only low level 
land route across the Appalachians has been another factor of prime 
importance in producing the dense population here. It has stimulated 
growth for the commercial and manufacturing population. Branches 
of the same ocean route lead to Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore 
which are ocean terminals for three great rail highways from the 

interior of the United States. 

Thus, because of these assets in its location, this section probably 
has a sum total of advantage for importing and exporting both raw 
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materials and manufactured articles, greater than any other part of the 
continent. The North Atlantic trade route leads to the densely 
peopled manufacturing lands of northwest Europe. The Hudson- 
Mohawk valley provides a lowland pathway, in no place more than 
500 feet in elevation, to the level lake plains which rim the southern 
shore of the Great Lakes. Here lies the artery of trade thru which 
the products of the fertile lands and mines, steel mills and factories 
flow eastward from the interior of the United States to the seaboard, 
and the manufactures of Europe and the eastern factories of the 
United States move westward. These conditions have made New 
York City the chief city and seaport in North America, and the 
second city in the world. 

The wealth and development of southeastern North America 
can be interpreted only in terms both of its own resources and its 
relation to northwest Europe. The economic life of this major region, 
the one large area of dense population on the continent, has been 
built up by a complex of geographic conditions. Other regions in 
North America have a smaller and less dense population because they 
possess fewer resources, or are less richly endowed with natural 
advantages, so that it is doubtful whether any other large part of the 
continent can attain an economic position equal to the southeastern 
portion, where the strong fourfold economic development, consisting 
of agriculture, mining, manufacturing, and commerce, is the direct 
outgrowth of a varied and rich capital of natural resources. 

This area thus forms a geographic region of the first order, where 
the complex human response to the varied, but rich physical environ- 
mental conditions makes for a degree of unity within its bounds, and 
contrast with the lands without. In other portions of the continent, 
one or more of the following conditions, such as semiaridity, roughness 
of surface, too short or cool a growing season, isolation, or poverty in 
kind or amount of mineral resources, and limited area of fertile land 
restrict economic development. 


POLITICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF GEOGRAPHIC REGIONS 


In what ways are geographic regions significant, other than those 
indicated above? A study of the trade relations and political activities 
of various countries indicates that geographic conditions are at the 
basis of their foreign trade, and also are responsible for some of their 
political activities, and political complications. Northwest Europe, 
especially England, Germany, and France, has developed a manu- 
facturing industry based on local supplies of coal and iron and location 
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accessible to raw materials and markets. The population exceeds the 

local food supply, and the factories consume raw materials both of 

domestic and foreign origin. Furthermore, the great textile mills 
of these three countries depend upon wool from Argentina, Australia, 
and South Africa, because there is not sufficient area within their own 
boundaries to support the requisite number of sheep. 

The cotton textile industry is of prime importance in these three 
countries. Raw cotton cannot be produced in this area because the 
growing season is too short and cool, consequently it must be imported 
from warmer latitudes. Out of this grows a political problem. British 
mills secure three-fourths of their raw cotton from the southeastern 
part of the United States. Should any political difficulties arise 
between United States and Great Britain, or should the cotton crop 
of the United States be poor, British mills will lack raw materials. 
Therefore Britain desires to control its supply of raw cotton, and has 
been seeking to secure control of cotton producing regions. Egypt 
is such a land. In order to extend the cotton producing area there, 
Britain has built the Assuan Dam. Egyptian cotton is a long fiber, 
especially used for automobile tires and fine fabrics. England needs a 
large supply of ordinary grade cotton. Farther south in Africa are 
regions which will produce this grade of fiber, and Britain is investi- 
gating them. The valley of Mesopotamia is a potential cotton pro- 
ducing section to which Britain has sent its irrigation engineers. 

But it is not cotton alone which interests Britain in Mesopotamia. 
Britain has dominated the world’s bunker coal situation with Welch 
coal. Now that the era of fuel oil is here, Britain is handicapped, for 
there are practically no deposits of oil in the island. Consequently its 
search for lands underlain by petroleum, so that it may not be at a dis- 
advantage in fueling the world’s shipping with petroleum. The oil 
deposits of Mesopotamia give England another prime motive in 
accepting mandates in the valleys of the Euphrates and Tigris. 

Japan is another country with deficient supplies of certain essential 
resources. The textile industry has developed from Kobe southward 
around the Inland Sea, but Japan with its meager supply of arable 
land, cannot produce enough raw cotton for its mills. There are 
cotton lands across the Japan Sea in China. Japan also has ambitions 
for becoming a great manufacturing nation, but its supplies of coal 
and iron are limited. The Yangtse Valley in China has rich resources 

of both, and Japan has gone into this area with capital, thereby secur- 
ing control of the important steel industry around Hankow. Man- 
churia possesses both coal and large fertile areas. Japan has en- 
deavored to strengthen itself by gaining control of these. 
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Thus it will be seen that, tho political boundaries do not always 
follow natural barriers, the chief factors in determining the interest of a 
nation in any given area, either for trade or exploitation, are the 
geographic conditions within the area. Nations are not in most cases 
interested so much in a political unit, but in the geographic regions 
within this unit which possess critical resources. 


A GEOGRAPHIC UNIT AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE 
PARIS BASIN 


BESSIE C. ENGLE 


A geographic unit is an area characterized by a natural environ- 
ment which tends to 
produce or make pos- 
sible an essential unity 
of economic activities; 
it may be a part of a 
larger unit, and may 
be subdivided into 
small units, the num- 
ber depending upon 
the kind and degree of 
difference of the ele- 
ments of the natural 
environment. 

The Paris Basin 
may be considered as 
an illustration of a 
geographic unit. Land 
form, river systems, 


soil and climate, — Fic. 1. Physiography of France. Single parallel lineS 
the most significant show old mountainous areas of relatively slight relief and 
factors combining to crossed lines show recent mountainous areas of great 
unify and give this Telief. After Blanchard and Todd: Geography of France. 


region its. individuality. 

Except for the coast of the English Channel, the boundary of the 
Basin is a zone rather than a definite line, especially to the northeast 
where the lowland plain is continuous with the Great Plain of northern 
and central Europe, and to the southwest where it is continuous with 
the plain of southwestern and southern France; to the east and south- 
east the zone of escarpments makes the boundary less arbitrary. 
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The saucer-like form of the area and the accompanying erosional 
features of bordering dis- 
tricts, combine in such a 
manner that all roads 
lead to Paris, the center 
of the Basin. One need 
only examine a map to 
see that the convergence 
of land and navigable 
water routes is, directed 
by Paris. 

The soil of the Basin, 
tho varied, is in general 
very fertile, the basis of 
agriculture—the chief oc- 
cupation of the region— 
and combined with a 
climate having an annual 

Fic. 2. Waterways of the Paris Basin. After Fair temperature range of 
grieve: Geography and World Power. about twenty degrees, 


infrequent freezing 
temperatures, and 
plentiful rainfall well 
distributed thruout the 
year, is capable of pro- 
ducing enough food for 
its people. Wheat is 
the principal crop, hav- 
ing the greatest acre- 
age and yield per acre 
of any wheat produc- 
ing region of France, 
and supplies the needs C 
of the greater part of GHA, es 
the French people. 
Three-fifths of the oats 
and practically all of 


the — beet crop Fic. 3. Natural land roads to Paris. After Fair- 
- are also raised here. grieve: Geography and World Power. 
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Altho the Basin overlooks the sea, the latter has had little effect 
in developing a sea-faring people, so great has been the attraction of the 
fertile soil, topography favorable to cultivation, and a climate suited 
for intensive agriculture. To the northeast of the Basin the presence 
of coal has resulted in important mining and manufacturing indus- 
tries. In Brittany, infertile soil, rugged topography, more humid 
climate, and more and better harbors, have tended to develop different 
economic interests such as the raising of life stock, fishing, and sub- 
ordinate farming. 

Thus, in the Paris 
Basin, unity of the ele- 
ments of the physical 
environment have 
resulted essential 
unity of economic re- 
sponse, and _ thruout 
historic time the cen- 
tripetal force of Paris 
has been felt. Geog- 
raphy makes its posi- 
tion similar to that of 
the hub of a wheel or 
the center of a spider’s 
web, to which econom- 
“ie, commercial and 
political interests grav- 
itate by the paths of 


4 Fic. 4. Principal wheat regions. After Blanchard 
least resistance. and Todd: Geography of France. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 


O. D. von Engeln. Inheriting the Earth. Subtitle: The Geographical Factor 
in National Development. 379 pp. The Macmillan Co., N. Y. 1922. 
$2.00. 


If each community were to produce only those goods which its natural environment peculiarly 
fits it to produce, each nation of the world, by trading its surplus for that of others, could enjoy 
maximum prosperity. 

The thesis of this book might be stated in some such terms as the eapies, A few 
more than half the pages are devoted to establishing the conomic and political wisdom of 
accepting this geographic principle. The remainder is concerned with opportunities and 
methods of applying ‘he thesis, and with illustrations drawn from the modern world. 

Such a book inevitably deals almost exclusively with facts and hypotheses which 
already are well known to students of political geography. Inevitably too, it touches upon 

these facts and fancies so lightly as to preclude detailed discussion. Such treatment com- 
mends itself to the general reader, rather than to the specialist; it seems unfortunate there- 
fore that the language is cumbersome and far less attractive than the subject. Still more 
trfortereta io the feet thet menv of the statements made are open to challange on the 
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i ground of inaccuracy. It is true that a number of these are vouched for by footnote refer- 
H ences, but Professor Von Engeln has not differentiated between the facts and the opinions 
of his authorities. Moreover, in some cases his citations reveal books and authors that are 
notoriously inaccurate, and these references only subtract from the weight of his own con- 
clusions. Thus, while few geographers would question the validity of the thesis or the type 
of materials which are used to substantiate it, few would admit that the thesis is adequately 
upheld, or that the materials are uniformly well chosen. 
1 Discriminating readers, who can reject the faulty matter, will find an excellently or- 
| ganized compilation of items which formerly were widely scattered. Others will be put on 
| the trail of an engrossing and perplexing problem—Can society as at present organized, 
| adapt itself to the increasingly complex natural environment which new resources and new 
lands are creating? But these should hesitate to accept at face value the concrete evidences 
of that problem which the book presents. 


D. S. WHITTLESEY 


University of Chicago 
Eric Teichman. Travels of a Consular Officer in North-West China. 219 pp., 
93 photos, 4 maps. Macmillan Co., 1921. $10.00. 


The value of Mr. Teichman’s book lies in its exact data on parts of China about which 
very little is known, in its authoritative maps of these regions, and in the stray observations 
of a British consular officer, who knows the language of the traversed country and who, 
hence, can come into far better touch with the people than can the tourist, and who while 
not scientifically trained in anthropology or ethnology, has, at least, an open eye and mind 
for what is worth while in a strange and, all in all, forbidding part of the world. The book 
very well depicts the psychology of West China in matters pertaining to the revolutionary 
movements of recent years, throws interesting light on brigandage, which, in China, is 
separated from legitimate warfare by so slight a line, and has a good word to say for the 
way in which native officials “carry on” in the remotest and least lucrative posts in the 
Republic. The jumbled agglomeration of Chinese, both ordinary and Mohammedan, of 
Tibetan and Mongol, in inaccessible mountain range, loess plain or hopeless desert, passes 
ceaselessly before our eyes: even in this remote part of China, humanity is a panorama; the 
impression is of endless reserves of human beings, enough to supply all the earth. 

Mr. Teichman agrees with all other observers in his estimate of the courage and pos- 
sibilities of the Chinese Mohammedans. It was not without reason that ‘enemy agents” 
were particularly active among them during the war. The author also emphasizes the need 
of stiffening the morale of the Chinese thru some external stimulus, but fortunately, 
visualizes this stimulus less than do most foreign officials, in a benevolent protectorate by 
outsiders. The absence of imperialistic snobbery is a refreshing feature of the book. The 
chapter on missionary effort is, all in all, a very sane one. The author stresses the useless- 
ness of much missionary effort, especially among Tibetans and Mohammedans, and con- 
trasts Protestant and Roman Catholic missionaries, not by any means all to the advantage 
of the former. He emphasizes the need of a native Christian Church, but is evidently not 
aware of the efforts which are being made in that direction. Nor is he entirely expert on 
questions of missionary effort in the educational field. Recent surveys by non-missionary 
experts have generally shown that the mission schools are fully as good, if not better, than 
the government institutions. In one point, the book is really unfair to those missionaries 
who live foreign fashion and who take long summer vacations. The Roman Catholic Priests 
and the China Inland missionaries who do not follow this practice, and who seem to live 
closer to the Chinese, to do more for them, and to make the contributed funds go farther in 
actual endeavor in the “field,”’ are just among those sects whom Mr. Teichman criticizes, in 
general, for traditionalism in theology and whose reaction to Chinese superstition is often 
so complete that it includes a total acceptance of Chinese eschatology and demonism, as he 

* himself points out. The other type of missionary keeps in touch with the outside world thru 
summer meetings, thru a home which has occidental thought as its center, and thus is 
enabled to mediate between two modes of thinking in far broader fashion than he is often 

given credit for. The missionary question in China is a very delicate one, which Mr. 
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Teichman handles in his brief discussion, with great tact, but in this one point he seems to 
have missed an important factor. Certainly, the ‘“‘corybantic’’ sects deserve all the con- 
demnation he gives them. Their activities are pernicious, and their devotees offensive to 
good taste and common sense. They harm Western civilization where they are found. 
The book is a mine of detailed information on places, distances, routes, type of country, 
products, and its material is basic for study .of social conditions. There are repetitions 
which a second edition can eliminate; more descriptive material of cities like Ning Hsia and 
a few more personal touches might make the book more interesting to the general reader. 
The best of the numerous small illustrations are those showing the character of the land- 
scape. Those of people, lama dances and ceremonies, houses, etc., are too small to be of 


perfect value. The book, is, however, certainly a contribution to the literature of the 
subject. 


Ising Hua College, Peking, China Chelsie H. Danton 
ANNUAL MEETING 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS 


The annual meeting of the National Council will be held at the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, by invitation of the 
Regents of the University, on the afternoon and evening of December 
26 and the forenoon of December 27, 1922. The Michigan Union will 
be the official headquarters. The rates vary from $2.50 for a single 
room with bath to $6.00 for a double room with bath. Two European 
hotels located about one mile from the campus furnish rooms ranging 
in price from $2.00 to $3.50 per day. Sessions will be held in the 
Natural Science building. Secure “railroad certificates,’’ account meet- 
ing of the Association of American Geographers, when purchasing ticket. 
Reduced return fares will probably be granted. 

PROGRAM 

Tuesday, December 26, 1:30 P.M. 

. The Organization of Subject Matter for Teaching. . Professor R. D. Calkins 
Central Michigan Normal School, Mount Pleasant, Michigan 
. Ways and Means of Improving Geography Teaching from the Superinten- 
dent’s Viewpoint Superintendent F. W. Frostic 
Wyandotte, Michigan 
. The Teaching of the Geography of a State..Professor M. E. Branom 
Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, Missouri 
. The Commerce of the Hawaiian Islands—A Seventh Grade Problem 
Miss Marguerite Uttley 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa 

Tuesday, December 26, 8:00 P.M. 

. The Teaching Value of Geographic Regions Miss Mabel C. Stark 
Worcester, Massachusetts 

. Fact and Fiction in Geography by Natural Regions 

Professor R. H. Whitbeck 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 
3. Recent Development in Measuring Geographic Instruction 

Professor P. R. Stevenson 
Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University, Columbua, Ohio 
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Wednesday, December 27, 9:00 A.M. 
1. Round Table Conference on Geography in Normal Schools 
Leader, Professor Robert M. Brown 
Rhode Island College of Education, Providence, R. I. 
2. Reports of Committees 
(1) Elementary Course of Study Miss Erna Grassmuck 
State Department of Education, Harrisburg, Pa. 
(2) Committee representing the National Council on the Joint Commis- 
sion on the Presentation of the Social Studies. . Miss Edith Parker 
School of Education, University of Chicago 
(3) Course of Study for Junior and Senior High Schools 
Miss Edith Parker 
3. Business meeting of the Board of Directors and Executive Committee 


Round Table Conference Program 


Subject—The Course in Geography in Normal Schools and Teachers Colleges 

Leader—Robert M. Brown, Rhode Island College of Education, Providence 

Other Speakers—George J. Miller, Mankato, Minn.; Douglas C. Ridgley, Worcester, Mass.; 
Mabel C. Stark, Worcester, Mass.; Harriet Carter, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Rose B. Clark, 
University Place, Neb. 

The Program—A program adapted to as wide a range of conditions as presents itself in 
the schools which prepare teachers cannot be definite. It must be suggestive and 
carry a latitude of considerable extent. A backbone of such a program is offered for 
discussion. 

The graduates of normal schools, expecting to teach geography should have studied: 

I. Some phase of the subject which will give breadth of view and some additional 
knowledge. This should not be a review but an actual accomplishment in a new 
field. Suggestive types are here presented. Others may well be added. 
1. A study of the regions of the world with their topographic and climatic elements 
2. The exchange of products between regions 
3. The races of the world in their peculiar environment 
4. Political and social interrelations 
Various methods of presentation 

This is the adaptation of the subject matter to the problem of teaching. It is 
not necessary that this be presented as a review of grade geography. It may be 
presented: 1) By a study and discussion in class; 2) By the example of instructor 
or pupils; 3) In the Training Schools; 4) In courses on methods (General Methods) 
or Psychology of School Subjects; 5) In any combination of these 
The literature of the subject 

This easily covers all types of presentation in textbooks, as well as source mate- 
rials and the general historical aspects. 

In addition to the subject matter proper, graduates from normal schools and teachers 
colleges expecting to teach geography should have certain skills, or accomplishments. 
These are covered in the following additional assignments. 

The normal school teachers should be sources of inspiration 

This involves an intangible quality but it is assumed that a teacher trained in 
the subject will carry this power. At any rate it discounts courses which are merely 
reviews taught by a teacher not grounded in the subject. 

The course should prepare the student for a continuation of the work in the class- 
room. This may be stated in definite terms as a requirement, thus; 
Some piece of original work. 

It should be an application of the work of the classroom; a test of the student’s 

inventiveness; and it may involve any of the fields of the subject. 
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Mississippi River, The—A Project, Ruth 
C. Hoffman, 273. 

Modern Geography—From a Canadian 
Teacher’s Point of View, A. D’arcy 
Chapman, 98. 

National Council of Geography Teachers, 
Annual Meeting of, George J. Miller, 
115. 

Council Meeting, 281, 357. 

Nebraska Since 1880, The Significance of 
Some Population Changes in, Esther 
S. Anderson, 254. 

New England’s Unprecendented Ice 
Storm of November 26-29, 1921, 
Economic Effects of, Guy H. Burn- 
ham, 161. 

News Bulletin, Geographic, 77. 

New View, A Review that Was a, Harriet 
Smith, 299. 

New York State, Some Phases of Secon- 
dary School Geography in, Elizabeth 
Dunbar, 263. 

New York, The Port of, John W. Frey, 207. 

Normal School Geography, Some Sug- 
gestions for Needed Lines of Empha- 
sis in, Mabel C. Stark, 245. 


Notes on the Geographic Significance of 
Soils—I, C. O. Sauer, 187. 


Orientation, Geographic—A Rejoinder, 
M. Aurousseau, 320. 
, Geographic, W. M. Davis, 
316. 
in Teaching Geography, 
The Method of, M. Aurousseau, 140. 
Outwash Plains of Southwestern Michi- 
gan, Significant Geographic Problems 
of the, D. H. Davis, 50. 
Pan-American Exposition, The, A Geo- 
graphy Project, Mary J. Washing- 
ton, 266. 
Parker, Edith, Evaluating Tests in 
Geography, 121. 
Paris Basin, A Geographic Unit as Illus- 
trated by the, Bessie C. Engle, 353. 
Past, A Glimpse at the, Richard Elwood 
+ Dodge, 3. 
Past and Future, The, Geo. J. Miller, 32. 
Peattie, Roderick, Farms and Farming in 
the Lower St. Lawrence Valley, 174. 
Pennsylvania Council of Geography 
Teachers, 119. 


Philadelphia, Ralph H. Brown, 214. 

Physiography in Geography, The Place of, 
Nevin M. Fenneman, 20. 

Place Geography, The Teaching of, 
Rachel E. Day, 109. 

Plea for the Average Teacher, A, Amy 
Ware, 147. 
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Quarter-Century in Geography, A, 
Albert Perry Brigham, 12. 

Regions, The Significance of Geographic, 
Helen M. Strong, 348. 

Review That was A New View, A, Harriet 

‘Smith, 299. 

Rice Industry, The Development of the 
American, Arthur E. Albrecht, 294. 

Ridgley, Douglas C., The Teaching of 
Directions in Space and on Maps, 66. 
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Davis, 131. 
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Topographic Mapping of the United 
States, To Complete the, Nevin M. 
Fenneman, 320. 

Tropical, Zone From the White Man’s 
Standpoint, The, Grant E. Finch, 000. 

Twenty-five Year Index to the Journal of 
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Year’s Growth in Collegiate 
Geography, Geo. J. Miller, 35. 
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Paul, Earl Dow Brown, 227. 
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FELLOW TEACHERS 


Do you desire to keep in touch with the best leading thought in geographic 
education? Are you willing to aid the National Council in its efforts to increase 
the efficiency of geography teaching? The Council is endeavoring to assist you. 
Will you reciprocate? You can assist by becoming a member, by inviting your 
friends to become members—tell them of the helpful things that are found in the 
Journal,—_by having the Journal placed in your school and public libraries, 
and by spreading enthusiasm for better geography teaching. This is a cause that 
you can support without hesitation as every dollar received goes into the Journal 
and the work of the Council. Not a cent is paid as compensation to editors, con- 
tributors, or publishers. Will you join this force of workers and do your bit? 


JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY, Business Office, T f Articl 
2249 Calumet Ave., Cuicaco, ILL. ypes of Articles 


Sixth Grade Project in 
C] $1.50 is enclosed for annual dues in the Na- Geography. Mary V. Smith. 
tional Council and a year’s subscription to the Mapping. Btration 

urnal. e Development of the Ameri- 
Jo can Rice Industry. A. E. Al- 


brecht. 
C) $2.00 is enclosed for a year’s subscription to the Suniel Geography of Iberia. 


Visher. 
Journal. (To subscribers not eligible to member Yee... 


ship. ) Europe. Harriet Smith. 

The Geographic Setting of the 
Tacna-Arica Dispute. Preston 
E. James. 

Name Geography and World Power. 
J. Fairgrieve. 

Using Motion Pictures in Com- 
mercial Geography. WwW. 
Freeman. 

The Approach to Shanghai. 
Walter N. Lacey. 

A_ Project—The Mississippi 
River. Ruth C. Hoffman. 
Some Suggestions for Needed 
Lines of Emphasis in Normal 
School Geography. Mabel C. 

Stark. 


Journal of Geography Index 


Last January the Journal of Geography completed its twenty-fifth year—a 
record unequalled “y any other magazine in America devoted to advancing the 
teaching of a single subject. -Hundreds of articles of great value have appeared 
in its pages but there has not been a convenient method of locating this material. 
To meet this deficiency, and as a contribution to education, the American Geographi- 
cal Society has compiled, at great expense, an INDEX of all material appearing in 
the Journal during the past quarter of a century. This INDEX has been published 
in cooperation with the National Council of Geography Teachers and a limited 
number of copies are now available. It contains 138 pages, is bound in 
paper covers and will be sold for $1.00. Cash must accompany the order. 
No individual accounts will be kept since the expense of handling must be kept 
at the minimum. This is essential if Journal readers and libraries are to receive 
the advantage of low cost. Send orders to 


GEORGE J. MILLER, Editor 
103 Parsons Sr., 
MINNESOTA 
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A Remarkable Project in 
Geography 


The splendid example of what can be done with the Project 
Method in the Geography classes, which was worked out by the 
6A grade of the Observation Department of the Cleveland School 
of Education, and published in Education for last March, as 
described by Helen K. Brett, Demonstration Teacher in that 
School, created such a demand for that number of Education that 
the edition for March has been entirely sold out. 


We are, however, still receiving many calls for this number 
on account of that Project in Geography. Do you want a copy 
of it? If so, just send us your order for ONE OR MORE 


COPIES at 
25 cents 


For we are reprinting the Project in pamphlet form at that 
price. It filled 18 pages of Education. Its subject is 


The British Empire 


It furnishes a model of a well wrought out project; it con- 
tains a fine PAGEANT, entitled “ENGLAND, PAST and 
PRESENT,” which can be profitably presented by History 
classes as well as by Geography classes. We await your 
pleasure. 


Ask also for our Catalogue containing description of our 
Loose Leaf Outlines of Geography. By B. Norman Strong. 
6 parts viz., North America, South America, United States, 
Europe, Asia, Africa. Price 30 cents each part. Can be bought 
for one country at a time as the study progresses. Loose Leaf 
Covers for holding the materials, pictures, maps, drawings, 
tables, etc., which the pupil gathers in studying the given coun- 
try, 30 cts. a pair. Special terms for adoptions. 


THIS IS THE RIGHT WAY TO TEACH GEOGRAPHY 


THE PALMER COMPANY 


Educational Publishers. 
120 Boylston St. BOSTON, MASS. 
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Teaching Geography by Problems 


is first-aid to a much neglected school subject. The 
author, E. E. Smiru, of the Richmond, Virginia, Public 
Schools, has given the teacher in this volume just what 
is most needed to vitalize geography instruction in the 
class-room. 


What to do to enrich the teaching of this subject and 
how to do it are developed with conviction and definite- 
ness. A number of the important state reading circles, 
countless teachers, and normal classes all over the 
country are using Teaching Geography by Problems with 
complete satisfaction. 


Price, $1.50 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
Garden City New York 


The Marcon-Sloper 
Duplicator 


You can make 100 copies 
of your own hand or type- 
written letters, lessons or 
drawings in ten minutes, 
simply and easily. Postal 
size, printing surface, 4%x 
»§ Note size 6%x10, 


“Impossible to be dispens 
with or done without; absolutely 
necessary or requisite’ 


WEB 90, u irections, in 
and sponge complete. Iso sent C.O. D. Larger 
NEW INTERNATIONAL | cizes. Send for Circular, Sample of Wer, and 
peci er to Teachers. Satisfaction or Mone 
DICTIONARY | Back, and ALL MAIL CHARGES PREPAI 
in the schoolroom and in the ‘ 


library of every teacher. W. FISHER COMPANY 

113 Amsterdam Avenue NEW YORK 
WHEN QUESTIONS arise in the history | 
recitation, in language work, in spell- | 
ing, or about noted people, places, 
foreign words, synonyms, pronunci- 
ation, new words, flags, state seals, 


etc., you will find the answer in this 


“Supreme Authority.” There is a | 


need in every class every day. 


WHY not suggest to your 
principal or superin- 
tendent that 
a copy 
supplied 
for your 
school ? 


Specimen Pages, 


Terms, etc. 


G.& C.MERRIAM CO.,Springfield, Mass. | 


Pupils’ Outlines for 
Home Study 


In connection with school work 
History, Geography, Civics, Grammar, Arith- }. 
metic, Business Forms, Botany, Physics, 
Physiology, The War 
Price of cutlines 20 cents each; liberal dis- 
count if ten or more are ordered. 
Maps in pads of 50 of one kind of all Con- 
tinents and of the United States and its 
Sections and Possessions. Price, 38 cents. 


ENNINGS PUBLISHING CO., a 
ept. E Box 17 Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Goode’s Base Maps 
and Graphs 


Prepared by 


J. PAUL GOODE 


Professor of Geography in the 
University of Chicago 


A series of outline maps for aH classes of work: ‘in every grade 
from the common school to the university, in all branches of 
study, and for private use in applied sciences and the various 
fields of research. 


The desk maps come in three sizes, from 8x 10% to 21x15 
inches, all perforated for insertion in a standard notebook cover 
with page 8x 10% inches. The larger sizes fold into this cover. 
Several wall outline maps are issued, 48 x 36 inches. 


QOOOE’S SERIES OF BASE MAPS AND GRAPHS THE WORLD ON THE PROJECTION (INTERRUPTED) FOR THE CONTINENTS NO. 101 HC 


The maps are made from the best drawings, printed with a good ° 
quality of ink on bond paper, and the presswork is of the highest 
order. Recent issues have been made by the photo-lithographic 
process, thus preserving an absolutely smooth surface of paper 
on which to work. These maps are considered by the many who 
use them as the best quality of base maps on the market. 


Complete list with prices will be sent upon request 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


5904 Ellis Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


| 
Miniature of Map No. 101 He. The homalographic projection, interrupted to present the 
continents. The entire earth’s surface is shown without distortion of area 
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For Teaching Geography, Industrial History, 
and Economic Geography 


We want every Teacher to be familiar with the new series of Industrial 
Outline Maps prepared by W. R. McConnell of Miami University for use in 
Geography, Industrial History, Economics, etc. 


This new series of outline desk maps has been prepared to meet the 
actual needs of daily classroom work in elementary schools, high schools 
and normal schools. They aid and supplement any text book or library 
reference work. 


The outlines are distinctly and accurately drawn, bounding or locating regions of 
roduction or setting off areas with different climatic conditions, different soils, surface 
eatures, etc. The work of the 
pupil then, on the map, consists in CUT OUT AND MAIL 
coloring or filling in geographical 
facts within the accurately bounded DOBSON-EVANS CO. 
nae 310 N. Front Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

If you teach any of the above . 
subjects, send your name for 6 Free | Gentlemen: Please send me the 6 Free 


Sample Maps, with complete Cata- 
log of interesting School Specialties Maps and aaa complete Catalog. 


and Supplies. 


THE DOBSON-EVANS CO. 
310 N. Front St., Columbus, Ohio 
Branch Office, Indianapolis, Ind. 


LITTLE PEOPLE EVERYWHERE 
GEOGRAPHY READERS 


A mine of information in story form, 


A series that enriches the dry textbook work and makes the geography 
hour a delight. 


By Etta Blaisdell McDonald and Julia Dalrymple. Illustrated with colored plates and 
full-page pictures. Each volume 80 cents postpaid. The following volumes are in the series: 
Kathleen in Ireland Donald in Scotland Boris in Russia 
Betty in Canada Colette in France Hassan in Egypt 
Maruel in Mexico 'Tmé San in Japan Josefa in Spain 
Gerda in Sweden Fritz in Germany Chandra in India 
Marta in Holland Rafael in Italy 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street 


| | 


ere goes the wor 
ue for Christmas, 1922 


Moving Picture of 
the Changing World 


Wily not send the whole world trooping past the 
liresides of your friends this Christmas? Whether old 


or young they will be delighted to receive the .moving 
panorama of the coming year as it unfolds, month after 
month, in the beautiful pictures, the many maps and the 
vivid articles of “Our World.” 


ROM the first issue of this new magazine of understanding, which 

“tells you not what to think but what to think about,” people who 
still believe in human progress have hailed it as their very own; and 
they have sent it as a gift of good cheer to friends. David Hale Fanning 
of Worcester, who is ninety years young, has sent eighteen subscrip- 
tions as gifts; Mrs. Frances Ilodgson Burnett has sent twelve: Wil- 
liam C, D'Arcy of St. Louis has sent fourteen; Edward N. Hurley of 
Chicago, Charles \. Coffin of New York, a list that would fill this 
page, have sent “Our World” as a gift to friends. 


UR Special “Good Will Number” that presents a 100 page picture 

of the forces that are making this old world a better place to live 
in, is just the number to reach a friend en Christmas Day. Besides the 
magazine, your friend wil receive direct from you a Certificate of 
_Membership in the Institute of International Information, through 
which any questions about the world wi!l be answered. The gift means 
over a thousand pages with hundreds of wonderful pictures and mays 
in twelve monthly magazines, together with the continuous information 
service during 1923 of the Institute of International Information. 


Clip This Christmas Gift Coupon—Now 


Houston Publishing Co., 9 East 37th Street, New York City, New York 
I send $3.00 for a Christmas Gift subscription of “Our World” to be 


sent to arrive on Christmas Eve to 


Address 
Certificate of Membership made out as above is to be sent to me so that 
I can send it with my own Christmas greetings to my friend, 


Na 
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The and 
Parkins Geographies 
ELEMEN TARY f- ADVAN CED 


have the most ‘praptical map equipment con- 
tained i in any moins: series of geography texts. 


Color Maps 


Clearness: No other series. contains maps so > carefull engraved. 
Inspection urider a magnifying glass reveals how uniformly clear 
the colors are. 
Simplicity: Test the number of useless names omitted, Notice, 
however, how consistently the essentials are presented. 
Variety: In addition to the usual political and’ physical maps of 
each continent, there is also a map for each Jarge subdivision of 
a continent which brings together all the features studied. 
Features included: No other series shows railroads on the: sec- 
tional politico-physical maps of the United States, Automobile 
and National also stand out with exceptional 
earness. 


Black and White Maps 


Number: The McMurry and Parkins series contains over fifty 
per cent more maps of this kind than any other series. There | 
are 150 black and white maps in the Advanced Book alone. 


Size: They are large enonugh to make clear their, meaning. 


Variety: These maps show - population, products, climatic con- 
ditions, railroads, land regions, urban ic weg, The relief 
maps are especially distinct and useful. 


/ 


No other series distinguishes between simple text maps and ; 
elaborate reference maps. Atlas maps of thickly settled regions 
are features of the and Parkins 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York : 
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